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The Brooke Letters 

souls, but has now declined to three hundred and fifty. "They 
seemed perplexed and angry." 

On the whole, a book not greatly important in itself; 
but welcome indeed as showing certain facets of a rich, 
vivid, attractive nature, and as helping to furnish forth a 
youth who, otherwise, would be none too heavily documented 
for the prized and permanent place he will hold in English 
letters. H. B. F. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

I 

Dear Editor: Looking over the new number of Poetry 
this morning — when I ought to be at work — I notice that 
you again suggest, as several times before, that college facul- 
ties are not interested in the present-day poetic movements, 
and I feel moved to enter a quiet protest. I will leave Yale 
and Mount Holyoke and others to speak for themselves, but 
here at Wellesley, founded by an enthusiastic lover of poetry, 
the late Henry F. Durant, we have, since those early days 
when we listened to the voices of Longfellow and Matthew 
Arnold, reading their poems on our chapel platform, down 
to^this very year, in which seven poets — Mr. Masefield, Mrs. 
Marks, Miss Lowell, Mr. Dole, Miss Converse, Mrs. 
Evans and Mr. Lindsay — have read to us, held current poetry 
in honor. I have, too, a senior one-hour-a-week course in 
twentieth century poetry, giving the first semester to English 
poets and the second to American. Taking our English se- 
mester, for example, we have discussed in the classroom 
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Meredith, Hardy and Bridges, Kipling, Newbolt and Noyes, 
Yeats, A. E. and Fiona McLeod, Masefield and Gibson, 
while the students made studies, embodied in typed papers 
that went the rounds of the class, of the younger men — each 
choosing her own poet — represented in the Georgian antholo- 
gies. Moreover, we take Poetry. 

Katharine Lee Bates 

II 

Editor of Poetry: A. C. H.'s criticisms in your May 
number are amusing but childish. They ignore the fact (or 
do they juggle with the truth?) that the "I" used by the 
school of poets criticised is a vicarious "I" — a pronoun rep- 
resenting a type and not a person. Alice Groff 

III 
To Sandburg: 

Maybe I am an I-am-it. 
But you and your You-are-it song 
Have cracked my ear so wide and deep 
That the blood of the world flows in 
Drowning my me-love. 

Sing, 
Sing till the last dam falls, 
And old blood, new blood, owner and all 
Rush along in I-love. 

Alfred Kreymborg 
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